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PAPATOETOE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 


M. E. GREENHOUGH 


The Papatoetoe Public Library is a small part of the new War 
Memorial building which was opened by His Worship the Mayor, 
Mr C. J. Mahon, on October 7th, 1955. The rest of the building 
comprises a Memorial Hall, R.S.A. club rooms, and a rest room, 
with municipal offices overhead, and is a brick structure finished with 
plain cement wash outside and plaster inside. It occupies the same 
position as did the old army hut which served the district as a 
library building for just ten years. 


SITE AND CONSTRUCTION 

The site is a particularly good one, being in the centre of the 
shopping area, and the Library has a position right in the front 
portion of the building, which is set back twenty feet from the 
footpath. We have our own entrance, entirely separate from the 
rest. The whole of this twenty feet, originally intended for a 
Memorial Court, has been paved, making a clear, clean approach, 
with no hindrances or steps to be negotiated by either the very 
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young or very old. The street frontage has been kept very simple. 
Full-length glass windows, set at an angle, occupy the entire thirty 
feet of width, with the double glass entrance doors near one end. 
This open planning, making the outside merge with the inside, 
attracts borrowers, the whole interior of the Library being visible 
us they pass along the pavement. All other windows are top-hung 
ones, above shelf height. 


INTERIOR LAY-OUT 

The Library is just a rectangle, thirty feet wide and fifty feet long. 
It was recognised, long before the plans were put on paper, that 
1,500 square feet of library space was insufficient for a district with 
a population of over 10,000 people, but, as with most things, money 
was a limiting factor, and there were, as well, other interests in 
the building to be considered. However, with such a small area 
available, it was extremely difficult to fit in the various requirements. 
In accordance with present-day ideas of open planning, the only 
interior walls used are those which form the workroom. This occupies 
one corner at the rear of the Library, its inside wall being set on an 
angle. Shelving on the library side of this wall houses the rental 
section. The issue desk is in front of the workroom door for easy 
access. The children’s section, in the other corner at the back, is 
formed merely by the addition of a low bay of shelves placed at 
right angles to the wall. The part of this shelving which faces the front 
of the Library is used to hold our reference books. All shelving in 
the front part of the Library has been used for the free stock. Here 
the reading table has been built round one of the concrete pillars 
which support the upper story of the building. This position has 
proved a good one, as readers sit in the winter sunshine which 
comes in through the full-length windows, being at the same time 
out of the line of traffic from door to desk. It is a warm position 
in winter, with a lower sun, but cool in summer because of the 
wide overhang outside. 


FURNITURE AND FITTINGS 

Nearly all the furniture and fittings are of knotted pine, which adds 
to the light appearance. Soft, pliable rattan curtains in a natural 
shade have been hung at each end of the full length windows, but 
these are drawn only—and then very slightly—when the sun is too 
penetrating. Display shelving is used on the two large wall spaces, 
the sloping cupboards being a useful place to show outsize books, 
as well as adding greatly to storage space. The floor has been kept 
as free as possible, and only necessities have been used in furnishing. 
The issue desk, made of pine, and with a linoleum-covered top, is 
only partly fitted with shelving underneath. The rest of the space is 
taken up by three interchangeable bins, made with Shepherd's castors 
for easy running, for the return of books. A slot is cut in the front 
of the desk, and borrowers post their returns in exactly the same 
way as letters are posted in a post-box. An ‘perture, covered with 
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PAPATOETOE PUBLIC LIBRARY. Interior layout 


a copper hood, in the outside wall, allows for the return of books 
when the Library is closed—the books, when posted, fall into one 
of the three bins below the issue desk. When a bin is full it is 
changed for an empty one, and the books are discharged either 
at the desk or, at busy periods, in the workroom, to which the 
bin may be wheeled. This method is an excellent one for keeping 
undischarged books separate from other stock, the only disturbing 
factor, in our case, being that, if a bin is empty, books fall rather a 
long way, and this is not good for them. This fault is soon to be 
rectified by the addition to each bin of a false bottom with springs, 
so that the first books posted do not fall very far, their weight 
gradually depressing the springs as the bin is filled. Our display 
stand has been very successful. | had seen one in use at Auckland 
University College Library, and the School of Architecture were 
kind enough to lend us the working drawings. These were copied by 
our contractor. We made a slight variation by painting the pinex 
panels deep blue, scarlet, and grey to match our colour scheme— 
in the original they were natural. Made of polished pine, the stand 
cccupies a prominent position facing the entrance doors, where the 
display, changed every week, commands instant attention from bor- 
rowers. The reading table is a long L-shape of polished pine with 
the supporting iron legs painted a dull black, and its chairs are of natural 
rattan from Hong Kong, again with black iron frames and with 
scarlet plastic seat cushions. Nearby, we have placed two easy 
chairs upholstered in scarlet plastic material. The catalogue cabinet 
is a sixteen-drawer one, standing on a small cupboard, and another 
of the supporting pillars has been used as a background for it. And, 
of course, we have found a book trolley, made to Country Library 
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Interior view 


PAPATOETOE PUBLIC LIBRARY 








Service design and fitted with Shepnerd’s castors, a very useful 
item. The children’s reading table is a round one of polished pine, 
with four chairs of Swedish birch. The only other pieces of furniture 
are a magazine stand, made with sloping rack sides to hold the 
periodicals of different sizes, and a small desk which is placed near 
the children’s section. At it, many odd jobs can be done, not the 
least the issuing of children’s books to relieve the pressure at the 
main desk. The various sections of the Library have been indicated 
by cut-out letters in natural wood. These have been placed on white 
pinex at the top of the shelves and show up well. Elsewhere, where 
the lettering has been used on coloured walls, it has been painted 
white. The whole of the Library floor is covered with asphalt tiles 
in a grey colour, marbled with black and off-white. These tiles have a 
very attractive appearance, but they are not recommended as, 
although they wear well for normal traffic, especially in places like 
vestibules, they seem to be rather soft, and pit badly where any 
weight, such as that from trolleys and chairs, is put upon them. 
The heating was quite a difficult problem, owing to the fact that 
no space on the lower part of the walls was available, but it was 
successfully solved by the use of fans on the upper part of the 
walls, and these blow warm air through the Library. We find, too, 
that on sunny days the large area of glass helps to retain the heat. 
With so many windows, artificial light is needed only on very dull 
days and at night, and this is provided by fluorescent tubes. The 
workroom covers approximately 240 square feet, and has to serve 
in many capacities—as workroom, offize, lunch-room and toilet room. 
Its fitting consist of a workbench with a linoleum-covered top, 
shelving, a stainless steel sink and tench, a zip heater, and an 
enclosed wash-room and lavatory. 


COLOUR AND DECORATION 


With colour, the best results seem to me to be achieved by the 
use of large areas of pale colour offset by smaller areas of deep 
colour, and our colour scheme has been worked out on this basis. 
Ceilings have been painted off-white, and the large walls pale grey. 
On the two smaller sections of wall which face the street, a very 
deep, dull blue has been used, and this seems to contrast well with 
the scarlet of the cushions, the brightly coloured books, and natural 
wood. An added note of colour comes from the large wooden blocks 
used as shelf guides—these have been painted bright red with white 
lettering. In the workroom the walls have been painted chartreuse, 
terra-cotta and grey. Decoration has been added with pictures, 
pottery, and flowers. We have only one wall on which there is 
space to hang pictures, and here we have put four, painted by 
New Zealand artists, and lent to us by the Auckland Society of 
Arts. In the children’s corner we have hung French prints which 
we bought in sets of four from Educational Aids and Services, 
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Auckland. For these, the frames have been made with removable 
backs, so that the pictures can be changed when desired. With the 
pottery, we were fortunate enough to be able to have Leonard Castle, 
one of New Zealand’s best potters, make us some large jars 
for holding branches and leaves, and two smaller pots for flowers. 


SOME PROBLEMS 


No mention of stock or issues has been made in this article; it 
has been written purely from the viewpoint of building and interior 
planning. I would like to finish with a brief summary of several 
of our more important problems—some capable of solution, others 
to which solution seems difficult. 


Briefly, these are questions of: 


(i) Size; 

(ii) Being part of a building, and the difficulty of building expan- 
sion; 

(iii) Having to plan interior layout with exterior walls already 
planned; 


(iv) Return of books. 

(i) In planning a library, or any other building, for that matter, 
| imagine cost is the greatest limiting factor. In our case, it helped 
to determine the size of library to be built, and this was further 
fixed by the fact that other interests had to have space allotted to 
them in the same building. By library standards, 1,500 square feet 
is many times too small for a borough the size of Papatoetoe, but, 
by keeping furniture to a minimum and the floor space as uncluttered 
as possible, an agreeable spaciousness has been achieved. 

(ii) I think that everyone will agree that, from a functional point 
of view, a library is better housed as a separate entity, but we have 
found, because of the composition of the building, that we suffer 
very little from being part of a whole. This is mainly because we 
have a position right in the front part of the building and, a very 
important point, our Own entrance, entirely separate from entrances 
to other parts. Where the greatest difficulty will arise will be in 
planning expansion in the future. Walls are fairly permanent struc- 
tures and, although we have clear space at the back of the Library, 
any additions there would make a long, tunnel-like building, besides 
robbing other parts of their natural lighting. 


(iii) In modern planning, the functions of a library should be 
considered first, and the interior planned before the exterior walls 
are fixed. In our case this was not done, a rectangle on the plans 
being allotted to the Library, the lay-out to be filled in later. 
Because the height of the walls and the size of the side windows 
were fixed, the fitting in of suitable sizes of shelving was extremely 
difficult, and I feel that an extra shelf has been lost to us over the 
whole of our shelving space. This would have made accommodation 
for several hundred more books. Moral—make sure that your 
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architect knows the height of shelving required before fixing the 
height of the walls. 

(iv) For many years, in the old Library, we struggled with the 
problem of returned books being deposited on the desk, and very 
often becoming mixed with books already discharged. | was deter- 
mined not to have this difficulty in the new premises, and so, as | 
have said earlier, we have bins fitted under the issue desk where 
people post their returns. It has proved an excellent solution, as 
once in the bin, books are tidy and out of the way until discharged. 

Until ten years ago Papatoetoe had no Public Library. When a 
service was started, it was housed in a small army hut. With the 
very rapid expansion of the Borough—the population has doubled 
in that time—and of the library service, conditions had become 
well-nigh impossible by the time we moved into the new building. 
We have now been nine months in the new Library, and find the 
light, bright atmosphere a joy to work in. Borrowers, too, are most 
appreciative, and use the Library in ever-increasing numbers. 





UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO 
MEDICAL SCHOOL LIBRARY 


H. D. ERLAM 


The Library in the Medical School of the University of Otago 
developed slowly for many years and, although the Medical School 
was established as long ago as 1875, there is not much written 
record of the library’s beginnings. 

However, we can establish that there was a small collection of 
books housed at the rear of the Dunedin Hospital in a large wooden 
building which served also as an outpatients’ department and a 
dispensary, somewhere about the year 1875.' One of the hospital’s 
first nurses has described the situation graphically. She says: “There 
was a group of ramshackle higgeldy-piggeldy buildings containing 
people who were about to be moved to the Benevolent Institution, a 
cancer ward, leprosy cases, a great place for drying clothes, an old 
library and dispensary.” 

The books were, at that time, the property of the N.Z. Medical 
Association in Dunedin. During the year 1894, large numbers of 
improvements and alterations were effected to the hospital buildings, 
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involving the removal of the old wooden annexes, and providing 
accommodation in the main building for the outpatients’ department, 
dispensary, the library, etc.* The late Dr Colquhoun has given some 
reminiscences: “The library, then the property of the Otago Branch 
of the British Medical Association, was housed in the staffroom of 
the hospital, open to members of the staff and others—without 
supervision—and many volumes were constantly disappearing, 
although a book for recording loans was available. It had few entries”. 

We have no details as to the contents of the collection of that 
time, beyond the fact that there were some manuscript volumes. 
One of these comprised notes of lectures given by John Hunter 
a volume of some 245 pages in a fine hand, taken in 1790-1791 
by R. Bellman. Happily it is still in our collection. 

That all was not well with the state of the library we can learn 
from contemporary comment. A student editorial of 1902, speaking 
of the excessive burden placed on the Dean of the Medical Faculty, 
who was teaching two full subjects while lecturers were giving 
their services for a small remuneration or for none at all, says: 
“We have not mentioned other facts which are equally patent, e.g., 
the state of the laboratories and of the library. We have begun to 
despair of seeing these departments fully equipped and ‘up to date’ ”.° 

Provision of books for students in the Faculty of Medicine did 
not seem to be the concern of the general University library in the early 
days, because a catalogue of the latter published in 1893 lists only 
41 titles that can definitely be regarded as medical,“ and even in 
1911 the number of medical books had reached only 460 titles, 
of which “about 400 were published before 1892, 46 between 1892 
and 1902, and only 15 since”,’ while such periodicals even as the 
British Medical Journal and Lancet were not on the current sub- 
scription list, much less the New Zealand Medical Journal, though 
some other titles were being received regularly.* At that time a 
list was made of 43 periodical titles which were not current, but 
which were considered important enough to be on file in the library.” 
Some of these have become outstanding journals of the present day. 

Dr John Halliday Scott, first Dean of the Medical School, furnished, 
in 1898, a detailed report on the main defects from which the School 
was suffering, one of these being the need of money for the purchase 
of new instruments and for the improvement of the medical library.'” 
This, incidentally, appears to be the first mention of the development 
of a library ‘for the Faculty of Medicine, separate from the main 
University library and distinct from the collection of the New 
Zealand Medical Association already mentioned. 





In the early days of the School the professors built up their own 
working collections of books, notably in the subjects of Anatomy 
and Physiology, and, on the death of Professor Scott in 1914, his 
library became the basis of the Anatomy collection. 

Professor John Malcolm, appointed to the chair of Physiology in 
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1905, likewise accumulated a good number of books and, more 
particularly, journals in his subject, and it is fairly safe to say that 
without this foresight and provision in those earlier times the library 
today would not possess the complete runs of many of the journals 
in these fields now on its shelves. 


The need for a separate medical library for the School, mentioned 
above, received further recognition in 1916. A letter of Dr Fitchett’s, 
dated July of that year, mentions the Faculty’s aim to establish a 
medical reference library which should serve not only Dunedin, but 
the whole Dominion. The books already accumulated, numbering 
several hundreds, were to be moved to the new medical school 
buildings, then under construction, and an annual grant, sizeable 
enough in those days, was set aside for expansion. Dr Fitchett goes 
on to say: “In a few years we shall have created a library which 
will be of great value not only to Dunedin and to the School, but to 
the whole Dominion, and which will be indispensable to anyone 
in New Zealand engaged upon original work. Our isolation from the 
great centres makes it all the more desirable that we should have 
some repository of medical learning in New Zealand”.'' This pro- 
phecy of nearly 40 years ago affords us an excellent example of the 
vision of those days. It would appear that the collection of books 
deposited in the hospital as the property of the local branch of 
the British Medical Association was consolidated with the library 
of the Medical Faculty at this time. 

Meanwhile, however, the students were endeavouring to improve 
their lot independently, and a note in a student magazine of 1909 
says: “At the hospital we have now two large students’ rooms, one 
for men and one for women, and we are shortly to have a com- 
modious library, up to date in fittings and equipment”.'* But a 
few months later we read a revealing comment from the same 
source: “After much trouble we have at last a room decently fitted 
up as a library. It is well furnished with tables, easy chairs, book- 
cases, electric radiators, etc., but there are not many books. The 
bookshelves are beginning to be filled, thanks to the kindness of 
some doctors and others. Might we suggest, with all possible delicacy, 
that it would be a graceful act on the part of each medical graduate 
to present a book or two to this library”.'* Ultimately this students’ 
collection was abandoned. Consisting mainly of older editions of 
the basic textbooks, the need for a separate library for students 
disappeared when they were granted access to parts of the Staff 
Library of the Medical School. 

This shortage of books was not peculiar to the students’ library. 
As late as 1924, the report of the Dean refers to the small number 
of books at the disposal of the staff, and lists this as a source of 
considerable anxiety.'' This was soon to be relieved, however, through 
the assistance of the library committee of the College of Physicians 
of Philadelphia, which offered a large number of their duplicate 
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books and journals, enabling the library to acquire many basic 
works, among them some useful items of historical interest, that 
we would not otherwise have obtained. 

The School has been very fortunate in the several donations which 
have been made to the library from time to time.'® One that has 
considerably enriched the library, and one of the most notable, is 
the outstanding Monro Collection, originally in the possession of 
the famous family of anatomists at Edinburgh University, father, 
son, and grandson consecutively holding the chair of anatomy there 
from 1720 to 1846. An autobiography from the manuscripts in 
this collection has been published recently'® and provides much 
interesting detail concerning those days. 

A son of Alexander Monro tertius qualified in medicine and 
emigrated to New Zealand in 1841, and about 1860, after his father’s 
death, the books were sent out to him, though it is very likely the 
collection comprised only some of his father’s books and manuscripts. 
He in turn entrusted these to his son-in-law, Sir James Hector, who 
was also a medical man, the books being subsequently deposited in 
the Parliamentary library at Wellington.'* Finally, in 1927, his son, 
Dr Charles Monro Hector, arranged for the collection to be trans- 
ferred to the Otago University Medical School.'* There is evidence 
now accumulating, however, to show that part of the collection 
criginally received in New Zealand must have been dispersed down 
the years. The manuscript autobiography already referred to was in 
the hands of another branch of the family for some years and, more 
recently, two volumes by a Monro that contain holograph marginal 
notes—one of them a thesis—have been discovered in the library 
of the Royal Society of New Zealand. 

There are some valuable pieces in the collection, including the 1555 
Basle edition of Vesalius, a Latin edition of Galen dated 1556, and 
Fallopus’ Opera Omnia, published at Frankfurt in 1600. The Col- 
lection includes many contemporary texts, of which a notable one is 
William Hunter’s Answer, of 1762, to Professor Monro concerning 
priority of discovery of the use of the lymphatic system. There are 
also several volumes in manuscript by the Monros and others. 

In recent years, growth of the library has been considerable. As 
early as 1923, space was earmarked for future expansion of the 
medical school to provide a hostel, medical library, etc.', but the 
library is still housed in the quarters provided for it in 1917, though 
extra space has been made available to allow for continuing growth. 
The anatomy and physiology collections are still located in the 
respective departments. There are plans for a new building for the 
clinical sciences at the School, in which the library, at present 
administered in three sections, will be combined into a more economic 
and easily serviced whole, and this consolidation will also help us 
in Our current activity of providing a good reference collection on 
all medical subjects for teaching needs as well as for the active 
research programmes being carried out at the School. 
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Originally the library was staffed on a part-time basis by a local 
practitioner, Dr S. Welton Hogg, who resigned in 1931 on his 
appointment as Secretary to the New Zealand Branch of the 
British Medical Association. He was succeeded by Dr W. J. Mullin, 
a retired practitioner, who continued until 1939, when Mr W. E. 
Linton was appointed, the latter retiring in 1953, when the present 
writer took office. Today the staff numbers five. 

Current reference work and searches into the earlier medical 
literature are considerably assisted by such standard bibliographies 
as the Catalogue of the Library of the Surgeon-General’s Office of 
the United States, of which the Library has a complete set, and 
the newer Current List of Medical Literature from the same source, 
both of which are invaluable and quite indispensable. The Library 
also has an almost complete set of the alternative Quarterly Cumu- 
lative Index Medicus, lacking only one or two early numbers, and 
we are indeed fortunate in having these as well as other similar aids 
to meet the many demands made upon us, 

Originally planned as a reference collection for the teaching and 
research needs at this School, it has become obvious in recent times 
that the library’s availability should be widened, particularly in 
view of the fact that it holds so much that is not available elsewhere 
in the country. 

In addition to serving the staff and students at the School, the 
library is open to the hospital staff, local practitioners, and to the 
University staff in other faculties, as well as to medical graduates 
visiting the city. 

No serious research enquiry is refused assistance, but, on the 
other hand, members of the public seeking information are not 
admitted. 

Service to other libraries is granted by interloan wherever possible 
and, where it is not possible to send the actual item requested, owing 
to constant demands by research and teaching staff, a microfilm is 
made available instead. 

In addition, direct loans are often made to practitioners in other 
parts of the country. The current objective is to make information 
as widely available as possible, consistent with the nature of the 
subject and the status of the enquirer. 

The library’s own holdings are supplemented by a_ practically 
unlimited availability of the world’s medical literature on microfilm 
from the major libraries overseas, so that the Medical School Library 
may today be regarded as a valuable source of medical information 
in New Zealand. 

The prophecy of Dr Fitchett is being creditably fulfilled. 


REFERENCES: 
' Dunedin Hospital. Diamond Jubilee, 1851-1926. p. 5. 
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* * * 


ARCHIVES IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA 


PAMELA S. COCKS 


I have recently returned from a ten months’ visit to the United 
States and Canada, where I studied and observed archival institutions. 
I spent most of my time in Washington, D.C., where I had an 
internship in the National Archives and attended lectures in archives 
administration and records management at the American University. 
During the University vacations | took the opportunity of visiting 
some of the State Archives and manuscript libraries. 

| suppose one of my chief impressions was the great contrast 
between the National Archives and State Archives. In Washington 
there was a magnificent building, apparently unlimited funds, an 
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enormous staff varying between 250 and 350 people, a good set 
of finding aids, and a highly developed system of records disposition 
and control over the records management practices of the whole 
Federal Government. In the States the situation varied enormously 
from State to State but nowhere was it on the lavish and organised 
scale of the Federal Government. 

Many of the State Archives were tucked away in small and 
inadequate portions of other buildings (though I must say that 
nowhere did I see an archival repository with as little space as the 
New Zealand Archives), but some of the State Archives did, however, 
have very beautiful and spacious buildings. Many of them had 
completely ignored the whole problem of systematic retirement of 
modern records, and all of them were only at the initial stages of a 
records management programme. Some had very fine finding aids, 
others seem to have done littke about making the records easily 
accessible to the public. In at least one repository that I visited, the 
ideas of archival administration were very hazy indeed. Some had 
to fight constant battles with the State Legislatures, though others 
had comparatively generous legislators to deal with. Yet, in almost 
all of them there were well-equipped photographic laboratories, and 
several of them had lamination machines for the repair of documents 
—at the rate of $12,000 each, or £4,200. 


HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


Yet it is well to remember that the National Archives only reached 
its present prosperous stage of development after long years of 
struggle, against an indifferent Government, by a few devoted men. 
The earliest pleas for a National Archives building dated back to 
1810, and for the next 125 years various Committees, Departments 
and the American Historical Association continued to petition for 
the establishment of an archival institution. It was not until 1935, as 
part of the industrial recovery programme of the Roosevelt Govern- 
ment, that the present monumental building was erected. It is a 
huge building, designed in the style of Greek architecture with its 
massive columns and impressive flight of stairs, to hold a million 
cubic feet of records. Inside there are eighteen tiers of stacks and 
five floors of public rooms and offices. 

In 1935 the Government had its building. the next step was to 
appoint archivists. There were no professional archivists in the United 
States, but there were a great many unemployed historians, and 
University history staff, many of them of a high calibre. These men 
knew little about the principles of archives administration, but they 
were willing to set to work to study practices in other countries; they 
translated a standard Dutch textbook, and travelled to many European 
countries to observe their methods. In the meantime they had an 
enormous and empty building at their disposal, and vast quantities 
of records lying about in cellars, attics, and fire-risk buildings all 
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over the country. The temptation was too great. They took into that 
building everything they could lay hands on until it was almost full. 

The next fifteen years of the National Archives were times of 
experiment and change. Various methods of making the records 
accessible to the public were tried and discarded, the whole adminis- 
trative Organisation underwent several changes, the liberal policy of 
taking into the Archives almost everything the Departments would 
surrender was soon abandoned, and the need for careful screening 
realised. During the war, the archivists were called upon to assist 
Departments cope with the tremendous volume of records they were 
creating; they were asked to help establish records systems for 
new agencies which sprang up almost overnight; and, when the 
war was over, they were called in to dispose of the vast number 
of records suddenly become obsolete. Thus they gained an invaluable 
body of knowledge and experience in records work. They realised, 
more clearly than before, that the bulk of modern records was 
creating an enormous problem, and that the cost of maintaining 
records indefinitely in valuable office space was prohibitive. It 
became clear that there must be a more active policy of removing 
records from records rooms are they became obsolete and destroying 
those having no administrative or research value, and transferring 
those that documented the organisation, functions, and policy of 
the agency or had potential value for historians and other scholars, 
to the National Archives. 


Soon they realised that even this was not enough. There were 
many records kept in records rooms because they were referred to 
occasionally. These obviously could not be destroyed. Some of them 
had been taken into the new Archives building, but there were 
several reasons why this had proved unsatisfactory. It was already 
almost full, in many cases with records which had subsequently 
lost any value and should have been destroyed, and it laid too great 
a burden of reference work on the staff of the Archives. Gradually, 
the idea developed of an intermediate repository, where semi-current 
records might be placed to relieve the space problem in offices. Here 
records might be destroyed as they ceased to have value, and an 
adequate reference service might be provided. 

At the same time, it was realised that a more stringent screening 
of records of no continuing value from those worthy of permanent 
preservation would have to be undertaken. If the archival 
repository was to remain anything like adequate, and if the historian 
of the future was not to be weighed down by the sheer bulk of 
material which he could never hope to get through, let alone digest, 
the archivist must be completely ruthless. 

Meanwhile, experiments in screening records were slowly showing 
archivists the necessity for a systematic plan for disposing of records. 
If they were allowed to accumulate over a long period, not only 
did they occupy expensive space, but it became almost impossible 
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to assess their value; those administrators who had created the 
records had departed, and the new men knew nothing of their value. 
Records systems were so poorly organised and so unsystematic that 
it was found impossible to screen the records short of a file by file 
examination, and even that was inadequate, since every file contained 
a considerable portion of ephemeral material as well as_ policy 
matter. Moreover, it was apparent to the archivists that the same 
kind of records were recurring year after year, and that the same 
screening processes were being repeated year after year. It became 
obvious that some kind of a continuing schedule of the records of a 
Department, to act as a kind of blue-print for regular disposition, 
was essential. And a continuing schedule of disposition could only 
be made if the records were classified so that policy records and 
those having historical or research value could be easily segregated 
from those of purely routine and ephemeral value. The archivists had 
arrived at the point where it was necessary to go into the field of 
records classification schemes, and, from there, it was a short and 
inevitable step that they should move into the whole area of records 
management. This is, quite simply, the attempt to examine and 
systematise the whole process of records from their creation—the 
moment the mail is opened in the records room and the corres- 
pondence attached to the appropriate files—through the period of 
use made by the administrative offices in the course of the daily 
business of a Department, to their ultimate disposition either to 
the incinerator or to the National Archives. The scope of archives 
administration had grown, from a kind of antiquarian love of old 
records and a service to a few long-haired academics, into an integral 
part of the efficient conduct of Government business. The Archivists 
had become the experts on records management, and had a real 
contribution to make to the performance of the current business of 
the Government. 


By 1950, these aims and methods of archival administration had 
become fairly plain to those responsible for the Archives of the 
Federal Government. As a result of a Task Force Report on Records 
Management, prepared for the Commission on Organisation of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, two acts were passed by 
Congress, the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, and the Federal Records Act of 1950. The National Archives 
and Records Service was created under the Archivist of the United 
States who, in his turn, was responsible to the Administrator of 
General Services, one of the housekeeping agencies of the Federal 
Government. The National Archives and Records Service consists 
of four divisions: the National Archives, the Records Management 
Division, and the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library. The fourth division, 
the Federal Register, does not concern us here. 
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NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


The National Archives proper was not much changed by this Act. 
Its internal arrangement had been settled earlier. It comprises eight 
fairly large branches, each of which is again divided into smaller 
sections. Divided among five of these branches are all the textual 
records (i.e., files) of the Federal Government. Each branch holds 
the records of a group of Departments related by subject matter, 
e.g., Natural Resources Branch, Industrial Records Branch, War 
Records Branch, a composite Branch of Legislative and Fiscal 
Records, and the Diplomatic and Judicial Records Branch. Each 
section within each branch holds the records of a smaller group of 
related Departments, e.g., the Agriculture and General Services 
Section of the Natural Resources Branch holds records from Depart- 
ments such as the Forest Service, Soil Conservation Bureau, Bureau 
of Entomology, Bureau of Animal Husbandry, Bureau of Home 
Economics, etc. 


The unit of organisation is the section, and each section is respon- 
sible for all phases of archives work—for the selection and appraisal 
of records no longer needed for current administration; for the 
compilation of finding aids; and for providing a reference service 
to Departmental officers and to historians. No records may be 
destroyed without a careful and detailed examination by the appro- 
priate archivist. He examines select examples of the records the 
Department wishes to destroy or to transfer to the Archives, and 
writes an appraisal of each class indicating his agreement or dis- 
agreement, and the reasons for it. The main type of finding aid 
produced by the archives for each group of records is the Pre- 
liminary Inventory. This includes a brief administrative history of 
the Department, a description of the functions and organisation of 
the Department, the kind of records it created, and the history of 
the records before reaching the Archives. A brief description of 
each series of archives then follows, indicating the functions the 
records reflect, the kind of material to be found in the series, and 
the classification of the records. 


There are also two special Branches which hold special types of 
records, namely, the Cartographic Records Branch, which keeps all 
the maps, plans, charts, etc. produced by the Departments of 
Government. The second Branch is the Audio-Visual Records Branch. 
All motion pictures, microfilm reels, photographs, and sound record- 
ings created by the Government are deposited in this branch. In 
addition, the weekly news films created by two commercial firms 
are also deposited at regular intervals in this branch. These two 
branches perform the same functions of appraisal, reference, and 
provision of finding aids as the other five branches. The Audio-Visual 
Records Branch also includes a de luxe photographic laboratory. 
Every kind of photographic apparatus is to be found there: ordinary 
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cameras, microfilm cameras, photostat machines, developing and 
printing machines, etc. The National Archives has a most interesting 
microfilm programme for filming whole series of important groups of 
records and selling copies to libraries and other archival institutions. 
The New Zealand Archives has recently purchased, through this 
programme, microfilm copies of despatches from United States 
consuls both in New Zealand and in the Pacific Islands to the State 
Department. 

The General Reference Section, which is part of the Office of the 
Director of the National Archives, exists, theoretically, to direct 
people to the particular records branch whose records they wish to 
consult, but, in actual practice largely serves the genealogy hunters. 
The majority of these people are anxious to prove the fact that one of 
their ancestors served in the War of American Independence, the 
War of 1812, or the Civil War, in order to join the Daughters of 
the American Revolution or some similar organisation. 

The last branch is the Preservation Services Branch which is 
responsible both for the physical condition of the building—the 
temperature, air conditioning, and humidity—and for the physical 
care of the records—cleaning, fumigating and repairing. Repair 
work in the National Archives is done by the laminating process. 
This method is regarded, in some other parts of the world, as 
somewhat suspect, but the National Archives are satisfied that 
adequate ageing tests have been performed on it, and that it is 
the most durable and, ultimately, the cheapest method of repairing 
records. The document is enclosed in a sandwich of two sheets of 
cellulose acetate film, and sometimes with two sheets of Japanese 
tissue as strengthening material. Heat is applied, sufficently to melt 
the film, and pressure is applied to impregnate the document with 
the liquid film. The document emerges as a single sheet, tough, 
yet perfectly readable. 





(to be concluded) 


ANNIE MAUDE BLACKETT 


The first conference of the New Zealand Library Association was 
convened in Dunedin in 1910. The following year Miss Blackett 
went to Canterbury Public Library to receive her library training 
before leaving in 1918 to become chief librarian at Wanganui. In 
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the meantime the New Zealand Library Association held conferences 
at Auckland in 1911, and at Wellington in 1912. No further confer- 
ences of the Association were held until 1925. 

Miss Blackett describes this in Fifty years’ record of the Wanganui 
Public Library 1877-1927: “In October, 1925, the Dunedin City 
Council decided to resuscitate the Libraries’ Association of New 
Zealand, and accordingly sent invitations for a conference to be held 
in Dunedin on January 13th and 14th, 1926. The Wanganui City 
Council appointed the Librarian as delegate. A very successful Con- 
ference was held. An invitation to hold the Conference of 1927 at- 
Wanganui was accepted. . . .” Miss Blackett served as a member 
of the Executive of the Association continuously for the next fifteen 
years. 

Miss Blackett attended all of the next four Conferences of the 
Association—the fourth Conference in Dunedin in 1926, the fifth 
in Wanganui in 1927, the sixth in Christchurch in 1928 (and read 
a paper), and the seventh Conference in Auckland in 1930. 

During the depression years no conferences were held, but the 
executive, of which Miss Blackett was a member, took the very 
important step of initiating the Carnegie Survey, and later sponsored 
the publication of the Munn-Barr Report. The eighth Conference 
of the Association was not held until after the publication of the 
Munn-Barr Report in 1934. It was held at Timaru. At the Timaru 
Conference, the Association unanimously approved eleven resolutions 
based on the recommendations of the Munn-Barr Report. In his report 
to this Conference the Secretary of the Association mentioned that in 
June 1933 he had attended the opening of the new public library 
at Wanganui, and that the Association should extend its congratu- 
lations to Miss Blackett for her successful completion of this project. 

In 1936, Miss Blackett attended the Margate Conference of the 
Library Association; and, from 1943 to 1947, she was again a 
member of the executive of the Association. In 1944-5 she was the 
Association’s President. 

It is clear from this that Miss Blackett was one of the founders 
of the library movement in New Zealand. She was also one of 
the first of chief librarians in New Zealand to be trained in New 
Zealand. 

Miss Blackett retired from her position as Chief Librarian, 
Wanganui Public Library, in 1950, and in that year was elected a 
life member of the New Zealand Library Association. 

Until her death on June 12 Miss Blackett retained her interest 
in the work with which she was associated for forty-five years. 

Everyone who knew her respected her sincerity and the stead- 
fastness of purpose with which she worked for the development of 
libraries in New Zealand. 

A.G.W.D. 
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STANDING EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


NOTES ON MEETING OF 20TH JUNE 1956 


Present: H. W. B. Bacon (in the chair), G. T. Alley, A. G. Bagnall, 
H. J. Lorimer, W. J. McEldowney, D. M. Wylie, the Secretary, and the 
Hon. Editor. 


Customs Duty: The Secretary read a letter from Mr S. Perry reporting 
that he and Mr Wylie duly appeared before the Board of Trade on 6th 
June and summarising the case which was presented. He said that the 
Association did not have a strong case, as evidence of inconsistencies 
was slight, and that emphasis had been placed on the fact that the 
tariff item in question was open to Ministerial interpretation, which 
initially meant decision by local collectors, and that it was indefinite and 
had lent itself to the building up of a body of administrative decision in 
which libraries were lumped together with charitable and quasi-educational 
concerns, whereas libraries are the principal source of community infor- 
mation. Mr. Wylie agreed that the Association did not have a strong case. 
The report was received. 


Acetate Film: The Secretary reported that since the last meeting she 
had written to the Children’s and Young People’s Section asking for 
information about the quantities of acetate film purchased by schools, 
and the number of schools which used it. This information had not yet 
been supplied, and therefore no steps had been taken about approaching 
1.C.1. or Tingeys. The report was received. 


Publication of Book Lists in Education Gazette: The Secretary reported 
that since the last meeting she had written to the School Publications 
Division and to the School Library Service. There had been a change 
in the editorship of the Education Gazette in June, and for this reason 
no written reply had been received from the School Publications Division. 
The matter had, however, been discussed by telephone with the former 
editor. It appeared that lack of space was the main reason for the irregular 
publication of book lists. The School Library Service had pointed out 
that fiction and non-fiction for primary schools were listed in the cyclo- 
styled supplements which it published every six months. The Children’s 
and Young People’s Section knew of these lists, but was of the opinion 
that they were not sufficient, and that lists printed in the Education 
Gazette would be preferable. The report was received. 


Sale of N.Z. Historical Material Overseas: Mr Bagnall reported that, 
after the Association had received the letter from the Minister of Internal 
Affairs quoted on the order paper, many items of research value not held 
in any New Zealand library were purchased by overseas buyers al 
Bethune’s May sale. The President therefore had sent a further letter to 
the Minister suggesting that the matter was one of some urgency which 
should not wait the inevitably prolonged delay consequent upon statutory 
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revision. The report was received, and it was resolved that the question 
of taking further steps, including a possible public statement, be referred 
to Council. 

Indecent Publications Act: The Secretary read a letter dated 25th May 
1956, from the Secretary for Justice replying to the letter from the 
President dated Sth April, stating that the Minister’s public statement 
had answered most of the points made, including that about the appoint- 
ment of an Advisory Committee, and making the suggestion that the 
Association appoint one or two representatives in Wellington to act with 
the Booksellers’ Association in considering books whenever notice is given 
by the Minister that proceedings are under consideration. It was resolved 
that Mr Bagnall and Mr Wylie be appointed to represent the Association 
in the way suggested and that, in replying to the letter from the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the Secretary ask for an elucidation of the statement 
that the Minister had already answered the suggestion as to the appoint- 
ment of an Advisory Committee. 

Library Stationery: A \etter from the Tauranga Public Library asking 
whether the Association could retail plastic guide cards was received. 
It was resolved that no action be taken by the Association to undertake 
this work itself, but that an approach be made to commercial firms to 
enquire whether they would be willing to stock such supplies. 

Financial Assistance: The Secretary read a letter dated Ist May 1956 
from the Department of Internal Affairs stating that no grant could be 
made to the Association at the present time, and that it would only be 
in the most exceptional circumstances that further assistance could be 
considered. The letter was received. 

Planning the School Library: The Secretary read a letter, dated 11th 
May, from the Minister of Education replying to the representations made 
to him that plans for libraries in schools be prepared in collaboration 
with the School Library Service and be based on the principles set out 
in the pamphlet “Planning the School Library.” The Minister admitted 
that during the immediate post-war years small discrepancies in fittings 
and shelving had occurred as part of the price paid for record output 
in total numbers of classrooms, but assured the Association that every 
reasonable precaution was now being taken to ensure that the best possible 
facilities were obtained at reasonable cost: these precautions included 
an arrangement whereby a representative of the School Library Service 
was consulted whenever library designs were under discussion. The letter 
was received. 

Union List of University Theses: The Secretary reported that the 
stencils for the Union List of Theses of the University of New Zealand 
1910-1954, compiled by Mr D. L. Jenkins, had been received from the 
University of Otago at the end of April with the request that 25 copies of 
the completed publication be supplied free of charge to the University 
in recognition of the work and expenditure involved in compiling and 
typing the list. As no decision had been made by Council with regard 
to details of publication, the Publications Committee had been consulted 
and had recommended that 300 copies be published, using both sides 
of the paper. Duplicating had accordingly been begun on this basis. It 
was resolved: 

(i) That a letter of appreciation be sent to the University of Otago 
for the work already done, and for assuming responsibility for 
supplements. 
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(ii) That 25 copies be supplied free of charge to the University of 
Otago. 

(iii) That six complimentary review copies be distributed in accordance 

with recommendations from the Publications Committee. 

(iv) That the selling price be £1 per copy (bound), 17s. 6d. (in sheets), 

less 20 per cent. discount for members. 

1957 Conference: A \etter was received from the Town Clerk, Rotorua, 
stating that the whole of the Concert Chamber and Supper Room had 
been booked for the use of the Association for the period 26th February 
to Ist March 1957, and that, if necessary, the Council Chamber could be 
made available for Committee and Council meetings. It was resolved 
that the conference be held from 26th February to Ist March. 

London and Home Counties Branch, the Library Association: Con- 
sideration was given to a request for photographic and printed material 
on the theme of recent and contemporary development of New Zealand 
libraries for display at the 1956 Library Association conference. Mr Alley 
reported that Miss P. Taylor was prepared to arrange such a display. 
It was agreed that a letter be sent by the Association giving shipping 
details, and requesting that the display be kept together as a unit, and 
used in the way in which it was planned. 

Bibliographies Pertaining to Primary Schools’ Syllabus: The Secretary 
read a letter from the Children’s and Young People’s Section recommend- 
ing that the bibliographies pertaining to primary schools’ syllabus and 
published from time to time in the Education Gazette be cyclostyled and 
distributed to public libraries, with the recommendation that they endeavour 
to assist teachers to obtain these books where possible. It was resolved 
that the duplicating of lists be not approved, but that a note be printed 
in the Newsletter urging libraries to watch for these lists in the Education 
Gazette, and that a reply be sent to the Section accordingly. 

Children’s Reading: \t was resolved that correspondence with the 
Children’s and Young People’s Section with regard to the publication 
and distribution of articles on children’s reading be referred to the 
Publications Committee. 

Booksellers’ Terms: The Secretary read a letter dated 18th June from 
the Associated Booksellers of New Zealand stating that the Council had 
decided that school libraries which are institutional members of _ the 
N.Z.L.A. should receive the same terms on indent orders as are at present 
given to public libraries. The letter was received and it was resolved that 
the decision be referred to the Children’s and Young People’s Section and 
reported in the Newsletter. 

National Historic Places Trust: A \etter from Mr Bagnall forwarding 
a copy of the first annual report of the Trust was received and referred 
to Council. 

Palmerston North Branch Regional Conference: The Secretary read 
a letter from the Hon. Secretary of the Palmerston North Branch making 
application for a grant of £25 to cover the const of a regional conference 
to be held in Hawera, probably in August. It was resolved that a reply 
be sent to the effect that the Standing Executive Committee has no 
power to make such a grant as it involves a matter of policy, and pointing 
out also that no grant would be received from the Department of Internal 
Affairs this year. 

Next Council Meeting: 30th August was confirmed as the date of the 
next Council meeting. 
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NEW CLOTH TAPE 


— EXTRA THICK — EXTRA DURABLE 
Added life to plastic book covers with 
and most adhesive 
cloth binding tape, now in use overseas. 
STANDARD SIZE RANGE 


use of new, thicker, 


74 in., 77} in., 
8} in., 84 in. 
8} in., 9 in. 


8 in. x 18 in. 
x 19 in. 
x 20 in. 


9! in., 94 in. x 21 in. 
9} in., 10 in. x 23 in. 
10} in. - 12 in. x to 27 in. 


For samples, further particulars, or orders, to: 


LIBRARY SERVICE LTD., 
23 Hammond PI., 


Christchurch. 





Say you saw their advertisement in New 


Zealand Libraries 


FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT 


AUTHOR GRADINGS 
A Standard 
AB Popular—fair standard 
[A] Promising 
B Popular 


POPULARITY 


is indicated by asterisks (maxi- 
mum three) after the title 
gradings. 


1. STANDARD 


Buck, Pearl (Sydenstricker), 1892- . AB. 
Imperial woman. Methuen, 1956. 16/- 
. a long, richly woven . . . quite 


absorbing novél. . . . She has given 
us a wonderful vista of the Old Celes- 


tial Empire, purblind, ageless, dragon 
rampant, full of limitless ceremonies 
and venerable abuses.”” John Ray- 
mond in NSN 16-6-56. AB**. 

Mackenzie, Sir Compton, 1882- . A. 
Thin ice. Chatto & Windus, 1956. 
13/6. “. . . recounted with that mix- 


ture of farce and pathos and social 
knowledge . . . that is the secret of 
all his writing. . . . For a writer in 
his seventies, this book is a remark- 
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TO NZLA LIST 


TITLE GRADINGS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
A Highest level: wholly free 


Ab Second level: mainly free 

AB Third level: equally free and 
rental 

aB- Fourth level: mainly rental 

ab Fifth level: no particular re- 
commendation. 

B Stock commercial level: 
wholly rental 

O May cause offence. 


TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


able achievement.” John Raymond in 

NSN 16-6-56. Ab**. 

Mankowitz, Wolf [AB]. My old man’s a 
dustman. Deutsch, 1956. 10/6. “An 
extraordinary affair about a watchman 
on a rubbish dump who also takes 
care of a_ disused film studio. 
. . sometimes the Cockney charac- 
terisation does seem forced and one 
wonders whether a lot of this is just 
more for the spooks at Ealing studios. 

. .. Anyway it is a very entertaining 

book, and should give anybody food 

for thought.”” Mary Scrutton in NSN 

26-5-56. AB** 





Moberg, Vilhem, 198- A. The emi- in a highball, reminding us at its best 
grants. Reinhardt, 1956. 15/-. “... the of Mrs. Parker in the long ago. . , 
first of a  triology, by a 2 [but] lulled by his own smooth para- 
known Swedish novelist, about ; graphs, soothed by the humming of 
group of Swedish peasants emigrating his creative engine, he seems to have 
to America in 1850. It belongs to the forged blindly ahead, without a glance 
sober, professional class of historical at the moral and psychological in- 
novels . . . a fine novel, noble in congruities heaping up on all sides 
conception and packed with interesting around his characters.”” John Ray- 
details.” PP. Scrutton in NSN mond in NSN 16-6-56. AB**. 
26-5-56. Ab*. Tennant, Kylie, 1912- . A. The honey 

Pavese, Cesare, 1908-1950. A. The house — wee ee 
on the hill. Tr. by W. J. Strachan. mation and anyone with an_ interest 
Peter Owen, 1956. 13/6. “The story in the pioneering life will find it 
of a philosophical temperament caught absorbing . . . it is for its fascinating 
up in a whirl of action . . . told in technical detail that this novel of men 
the first person singular. It is an (and a girl) forcing their way through 
episode in the life of Corrado, a the eucalyptus forests of Australia 
Turin schoolmaster, during the suc- with their bee cargo will be enjoyed.” 
cessive chaos of the bombing, the TLS 25-5-56. AB** 
armistice, the German occupation, Weidman, Jerome. 1913- . A. Your 
and the civil war period that  fol- daughter Iris. Cape. 15/-. ‘‘Takes the 7 
lowed.” Maurice Richardson in NSN form of improbably long letters ad- 
2-6-56. Ab*. dressed to her New York mother by 

Shaw, Irwin, 1913- . A. Lucy Brown a young woman on honeymoon with 
Cape, 1956. 16/-. “. . . a brilliant her brilliant doctor husband. . . . Mr. 
failure. The feeling for time and Weidman, an experienced American 
place is impeccable, the settings are novelist, writes smoothly and una- 
realistic, the dialogue tinkles like ice bashedly.”” AB**. 


SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS 


Hamilton, Elizabeth. Simon. Deutsch, Krislov, Alexander. No man _ sings. 
1956. 10/6. “Simon is, in its gentle ~ — “"* “4 first novel 
' a remarkable book. It is about of unusual talent. e theme is the 
— gy al ‘ stain life of Sappho .. . Landscape and 
incompatiouity in love — figures are alike well done. Mr Krislov 


of drama is more than compensated writes with taste, judgment, and a 
for in this book by the poetry of the most agreeable lack of pretentious- 


lovers’ meetings.”” TLS 18-6-56. Ab*. ness.”” TLS 11-5-56. Ab*. 


3. OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS, INCLUDING BELOW-STANDARD 
BOOKS BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


Druon, Maurice, pseud. of Maurice Sebastian Del Cano. . . . Her account 
Kessel. The Iron King, tr. by Hum- of the intrigues and rivalries that 
phrey Hare. Hart Davis, 1956. 15/-. almost robbed it of success is ad- 
A novel based on the life of Philip mirably clear, and her talents as a 
1V of France. “Dramatic, highly novelist are equal to her distinction as 
coloured, barbaric, sensual, teeming a historian.”” TLS 25-5-56. Ab* 
with life, based on wide reading and Rojas, Manuel. Born guilty, tr. by 
sound scholarship . . . among the Frank Gaynor. Gollancz, 1956. 15/-. 
best historical novels of recent years.” “Iby] a distinguished Chilean novelist 
TLS 11-6-56. Ab**. and poet. . . . Born guilty has a quite 

Hearne, John. Stranger at the gate. strong affinity with Gorky’s work , ,. 
Faber, 1956. 15/-. “Mr. John Hearne’s a most worthy novel, full of life 
second novel about the West Indies though not of fire. Autobiography 
is a more ambitious, elaborate affair provides the form; there is not much 
than his promising ‘Voices under the construction; not much is _ needed.” 
window’. Again he reveals an easy Maurice Richardson in NSN _ 2-6-56. 
narrative style, a natural talent for Ab*. 
physical description, and an ability to fansittart, Peter. The game and the 
analyse complex racial problems ground. Reinhardt, 1956. 12/6. ‘Mr 
without forcing the dialogue.” TLS Peter Vansittart, whose several earlier 
25-5-56. Ab*. — books have gradually claimed atten- 

Mitchell, Mairin. The odyssey of Acurio. tion, has taken for the disturbing 
Heinemann, 1956. “The story of the material of The game and the grouse 
first voyage round the world, begun children with damaged minds.” TLS 
by Magellan and completed under 25-5-56. 

















‘LOMAK’ CATALOGUE CABINETS 


are constructed in 
SELECTED TIMBERS 
PA with 
AUTOMATIC DRAWER STOPS 
CARD LOCKING RODS 
BRASS FITTINGS THROUGHOUT 


* 


For further particulars write 


LOMAK FURNITURE CO. LTD. 


Phone 75-903 Christchurch Box 1021 





for all your 
Sheet Music and 
Gramophone 
Recordings 


For the finest range of both 
classical and popular sheet music 
and gramophone records - some- 
thing for EVERY taste-come io 
Begg's, Ne» Zealand's leading 
music house for more than 9) 
years. 
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CHARLES BEGG & CO. LTD.: Auckland Wellington, Christchurch, Dunedin 
Hamilton, Palmerston North, Nelson, Timaru, Oamaru and Invercargill 


10 MODERN BRANCHES THROUGHOUT NEW ZEALAND 
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DO YOU MAKE FULI 
USt OF WHITTCOMBE’S 
LIBRARY SERVICE? 
Whitcombe & Tombs’ World-wide 


hook service can obtain you any 
book from anywhere 


We can offer you a choice from the largest and most 
comprehensive book stocks in New Zealand. 


We can obtain all Australian publications from our 
branches in Sydney, Melbourne and Perth. 


We can offer you the services of our London buying 
Office 


We have representatives throughout the world 


For the latest and newest publica- 
tions, or for some rare, almost 
forgotten, tithe you can rely on 
Whitcombes 


bor PEEICIENT, SPEEDY SERVICE ORDER FROM 


Woitemleh Sons 
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